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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 

Secretary  of  Welfare, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


August  7,  1924. 


My  dear  Dr.  Potter : — 

Herewith  is  transmitted  a report  of  the  study  of  day  nurseries  in 
Pennsylvania,  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  by  Mrs.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson  of  Pittsburgh.  The  study 
covers  a period  of  four  months,  December  1923  to  April  1924,  and 
includes  visits  to  the  sixty-one  nurseries  then  in  existence. 

Mrs.  Tyson’s  work  showed  that  several  institutions  which  are 
known  as  day  nurseries  have  changed  their  functions  and  are  either 
now  devoting  a negligible  portion  of  their  time  and  money  to  the 
day  nursery  phase  of  service  or  are  giving  permanent  institutional 
care  to  dependent  children. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  alphabetical  list  of  Pennsyl- 
vania day  nurseries  given  in  the  report  does  not  include  some  insti- 
tutions that  have  “day  nursery”  in  their  titles. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


MSL/cp 


MARY  S.  LABAREE 

Director,  Bureau  of  Children. 
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A SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS 
OF  THIS  REPORT 


1.  The  day  nursery  is  a form  of  child  care  resulting  from  the 
entrance  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  mothers  into  industry. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  need  for  day  nursery  care  is  de- 
creasing. 

2.  The  mother  who  uses  the  day  nursery  is  the  resourceless 
mother;  the  widow  or  deserted  woman,  without  relatives  or  friends; 
the  mother  without  even  the  partial  help  of  a husband. 

3.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  sixty-one  day  nurseries,  caring  for 
some  six  thousand  children  yearly.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
children,  coming  from  about  twelve  hundred  families,  in  the  nurser- 
ies at  any  one  time.  The  group  shifts  rapidly. 

4.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  sixty-one  nurseries  is 
about  a third  of  a million  dollars  a year.  This  money  is  practically 
all  raised  through  private  donations. 

5.  The  conditions  actually  found  in  some  of  the  nurseries  are  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s children ; therefore 

6.  A clear  need  of  the  raising  of  standards  of  service,  through 
state  supervision,  is  indicated. 
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DAY  NURSERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DAY  NURSERY 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  CHILD  CARE 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  day  nursery  has  always  occupied  the  position  of  the  “poor 
relation”  in  the  field  of  child  care.  Other  children’s  institutions 
and  agencies  regard  it  with  an  unfriendly  eye ; the  State  and  City 
Departments  of  Welfare  and  Health  have  paid  scant  attention  to 
it;  and  the  family  case-worker  is  apt  to  use  it  only  as  a last  resort.1 
It  has  suffered  from  this  lack  of  status2,  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
states  its  work  is  not  yet  officially  supervised,  and  its  function  not 
legally  defined.  Yet  our  sixty-one  day  nurseries  in  the  state  spend 
a third  of  a million  dollars  a year  on  their  work  and  affect  the  lives 
of  some  six  thousand  of  Pennsylvania’s  children  for  good  or  ill.  In 
any  integrated  plan  for  child  care  the  day  nursery  must  not  be 
ignored. 

The  following  study  has  been  undertaken  to  answer  two  questions  : 

1.  What  type  of  service  is  now  rendered  by  the  day  nurseries 
of  Pennsylvania? 

2.  What  safeguards,  in  the  way  of  public  supervision,  should  be 
thrown  about  their  work?3 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

In  attempting  to  discover  and  list  the  day  nurseries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  only  practical  method  seemed  to  be  to  include  those 
that  used  the  name  “Day  Nursery”  and  cared  for  at  least  three 
children  by  the  day.  This  double  definition  was  necessary  since  it 
was  found  that  a number  of  institutions  call  themselves  day  nur- 

1 Standards  of  Child  Welfare : Report  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  Conference,  May  and  June,  1919, 

; United  States  Department  of  Labor — Children’s  Bureau — 1919.  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  University 
°f  California,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Charities:  “Our  children’s  agencies  fight  the  nurseries 

I because  they  sav  that  they  definitely  bring  about  increased  infant  mortality.  *****  The  best 
agencies  think  that  the  nurseries  are  a mistake,  and  do  not  place  their  children  in  them.” 

2It  is  a significant  fact  that  in  the  exhaustive  study  of  child-caring  institutions  and  agencies 
made  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  Pennsylvania  (Child  Welfare  Work  in  Pennsylvania , 
William  H.  Slingerland,  Department  of  Child  Helping,  R,  S.  F.  New  York  City — 1915)  there  is 
not  a single  sentence  relating  to  day  nurseries. 

| 3The  group  education  of  very  little  children  is  a new  and  fascinating  field  of  study  and  there 
1 ls  an  extensive  and  growing  body  of  literature  on  such  questions  as  the  nursery  school.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  it  is  necessary  to  limit  this  report  to  the  two  points  indicated.  For  informa- 
tion on  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  day  nursery,  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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series  that  in  reality  are  boarding  homes  for  children,  while  in- 
formal neighborhood  groupings  of  children,  especially  among  the 
colored  population,  exist  in  numbers.1 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  all  the  cities  in  the  state  with  over  10,000 
population,  in  which  there  are  industries  employing  women.  Letters 
were  written  to  a list  of  welfare  workers  of  all  types  throughout 
the  state.  A list  of  sixty-one  day  nurseries  was  finally  evolved. 

These  sixty-one  day  nurseries  rvere  then  visited,  many  of  them 
twice,  and  a detailed  schedule  relating  to  their  equipment  and  serv- 
ice was  filled  out.  From  these  schedules  the  facts  of  the  study 
were  compiled.2 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  MOTHERS 
INTO  INDUSTRY 


The  United  States  Census  for  1920  tells  us  that  there  are  nearly 
2,000,000  married  women  gainfully  employed  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  employment  of  married  women  is  increasing.  In  1890,  less 
than  five  of  every  hundred  married  women  were  employed ; in  1920, 
nine  of  every  hundred  married  women  were  gainfully  employed. 
Within  the  thirty  years  the  actual  numerical  increase  was  from 
515,000  to  nearly  2,000,000.3 

In  Pennsylvania,  which  is  perhaps  our  greatest  industrial  state,  | 
the  facts  regarding  working  women,  and  especially  working  mothers,  j 
are  striking  and  ominous.  They  may  be  summed  up  briefly : 

1.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  almost  700,000  women  gainfully 
employed. 

2.  Over  100,000  (15.2%)  of  these  working  women  are  married4 

3.  Of  these  married  working  women,  almost  one-half  (48,353 — ; 
46.7%)  live  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  and  Reading. 
The  remainder  are  scattered  in  the  smaller  industrial  towns  through- 
out the  state.  More  than  a third  (57,402 — 36.1%)  live  in  Philadel- 
phia alone. 


4.  To  generalize  from  a study  of  another  locality,5  there  must  be 


in  Pennsylvania  almost  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  moth- 
ers, (widowed,  separated,  divorced,  once-married,  as  well  as  married) 
gainfully  employed  outside  the  home. 


! 


1“With  the  speeding  up  of  war  industries  in  Cleveland women,  tempted  by  the 

high  wages  and  the  novelty  of  factory  work  were leaving  their  children  with  some 

woman who  was  conducting  a so-called  home  nursery.  The  situation  in  most  of  these 

was  found  to  be  most  undesirable A survey  by  the  Day  Nursery  Association  brought 

to  light  over  thirty  such  mushroom  nurseries.”  Mushroom  Day  Nurseries  Checked — The  Survey, 
November  23,  1918,  page  229. 

2In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  eighteen  other  children’s  institutions,  listed  in  the  City) 
Directories  or  by  other  agencies  as  “day  nurseries”  were  investigated.  They  were  found  eitheii 
to  have  gone  out.  of  existence,  or  never  to  have  taken  children  by  the  day,  in  spite  of  the: 
label  of  day  nursery. 

3 Married  Women  in  Industry s Mary  N.  Winslow,  Bulletin  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  No.  38, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  1924. 

4 The  volume  of  the  1920  Census  on  Occupations  is  not  yet  out  (April,  1924).  The  Abstract 
of  the  Census,  from  which  these  figures  are  drawn,  groups  widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  etc. 
Avith  the  single  Avomen.  The  former  of  course  make  up  the  large  bulk  of  nursery  mothers.  Seej 
Table  B,  page  18. 

5 The  Family  Status  of  Ttreadioinnino  Women,  Bulletin  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  No.  23, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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5.  One-half  of  these  mothers  (about  61,000)  are  the  mothers  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  ON  A CONSERVATIVE  ESTI- 
MATE, THERE  MUST  BE  SOMETHING  LIKE  100,000  very 
little  children  in  Pennsylvania  cared  for  daily  by  someone  other 
than  their  own  mothers. 

THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WORKING  MOTHER 
AND  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  NURSERY  CARE 

The  economic  and  social  reasons  for  this  tremendous  increase  of 
mothers  in  industry,  the  handicaps  under  which  all  industrial  women 
labor,  and  the  special  problems  of  the  working  mother  have  been 
studied  and  discussed  exhaustively  during  the  last  ten  years.1  In 
the  main  the  personal  and  economic  handicaps  of  the  industrial 
mother  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  She  is  burdened,  in  most  cases,  with  financial  responsibilities 
similar  to  those  of  the  man  who  has  a family  to  support ; yet  she 
suffers  from  the  wage  and  work  inequalities  of  the  woman.2 

2.  She  must  leave  her  children  many  hours  a day,  yet  lacks  ade- 
quate resources  to  pay  for  proper  care  for  them.  In  her  hours  at 
home,  housework  absorbs  the  time  she  needs  for  their  training. 

3.  She  must  carry  practically  the  whole  burden  of  housekeeping 
alone,  in  addition  to  her  outside  work,  with  the  accompanying  fa- 
tigue of  mind  and  body,  financial  worry,  and  lack  of  recreational 
relief. 

In  America,  two  ways  of  helping  the  industrial  mdther  to  carry 
her  double  burden  have  been  evolved ; the  day  nursery,  and  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund.  (In  passing,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  various  European  countries  are  attempting  to  solve  her  prob- 
lems in  still  other  wavs.)3  The  day  nurseVy  plan  does  not  question 
the  fact  that  the  mother  “has  to  work”.  It  attempts  only  to  lighten 
her  double  burden  by  part-time  care  of  the  children.  The  day  nurs- 
ery “movement”  started  in  Pennsylvania  in  1863.  The  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  working  mother  is 
a much  later  development,  beginning  in  this  state  as  recently  as 
1913.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a mother  is  the  best  person  to 
care  for  her  child,  and  endeavors  to  free  her  from  economic  need  in 
order  that  she  may  stay  at  home  with  her  family. 

'See,  for  example,  The  Family  | Status  of  Breadwinning  Women,  Bulletin  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau,  No.  23,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.'  C.  1922. 

Also 

Children  of  Wage-earning  Mothers,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau, 
Bulletin  No.  102. 

2The  New  Position  of  Women  in  American  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Women’s  Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  12,  pages  27-34. 

Family  Allowances  and  Clearing  Funds  in  France,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  Volume  XXXVIII,  February  1924. 

Marriage  and  Maternity  in  New  Russia,-  Hans  Niederman,  The  Survey,  October  8,  1921 — 
(Maternity  and  child  endowment). 

The  Meaning  of  Family  Endowment , M.  D.  Stocks,  Labor  Publishing  Company,  London,  1921. 
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The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  plan  is  an  infinitely  more  popular 
form  of  child  care,  yet  it  is  a significant  fact  that  with  all  the  increase 
in  state  appropriations  for  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  work,  there 


CHASU  A 

the  Growth  of  day  nurseries 

\H 

PENNSYLVANIA 
1883- 1924 


THIS  CHART  SHOWS  THE  YEARS  IN  WHICH  THE  DAY  NURSERIES  NOW  OPEN  WERE  STARTED- 
OTHERS  OPENED -AND  CLOSED-  LEAVING  NO  TRACE  BEHIND 


has  been  a steady,  though  quiet  growth  in  day  nursery  work.  (See 
Chart  A)  The  number  of  day  nurseries  has  increased  from  thirty- 
seven  to  sixty-one  in  this  very  period,  1913-1924,  of  the  Mothers 
Assistance  Fund  development.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fad 
that  an  increasing  number  of  mothers  are  entering  industry,  as  wel 
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as  to  a keener  recognition  of  the  needs  of  children.  The  narrow 
limitation  of  our  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  law  to  the  aiding  of 
widows  and  the  wives  of  insane  men  only,  has  also  served  to  make 
the  day  nursery  the  catch-all  in  cases  of  desertion,  non-support,  un- 
employment, sickness,  etc. 

The  day  nursery  not  only  gives  service,  but  material  relief.  Eleven 
of  his  twenty-one  meals  each  week  are  furnished  to  the  child  by  the 
nursery.  The  saving  to  the  mother  of  laundry,  medical  care,  and  a 
dozen  other  items,  appreciably  lightens  her  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  best  nursery  care  there  lie  certain 
insurmountable  limitations  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  service. 
The  child  must  be  wakened  very  early  and  taken  out  to  the  nursery 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Frequently  the  mother  must  take  it  a long 
distance  on  the  street  car.1  The  children  are  submitted  to  two  kinds 
of  care  and  discipline ; in  the  case  of  little  babies,  on  a special  milk 
formula,  this  divided  responsibility  is  apt  to  be  disastrous. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a weakening  of  maternal  control,  due  to  the 
mother’s  daily  absence  from  the  child,  and  her  numerous  duties  in 
the  home. 

Sickness  of  the  child,  barring  it  from  nursery  care,  may  mean  the 
loss  of  the  mother’s  job.  Also,  some  children  are  physically  and 
temperamentally  unadapted  to  group  care,  especially  at  such  an 
early  age.  And  finally,  the  health  hazards  in  nursery  work  are  ex- 
ceedingly great. 

To  balance  these  handicaps  is  the  fact  that  the  nursery  does  help 
the  mother  to  help  herself,  and  that  under  good  conditions  the 
average  child  loves  the  nursery  and  thrives  under  its  care.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  in  the  best  nurseries  it  receives  physical  care  and 
mental  training  much  superior  to  that  at  home. 

WHAT  IS  A DAY  NURSERY? 

The  day  nursery  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  kindly  neighborhood 
interest  in  the  children  of  the  mother  who  “has  to  work’’.  Almost 
all  such  children  are  cared  for  in  the  old  ways : through  family, 
relatives  or  friends.  Sometimes  the  industrial  mother  puts  her 
child  under  the  care  of  another  mother,  living  in  the  same  building 
or  the  same  neighborhood,  who  feeds  it  and  keeps  a friendly  eye  on 
it  until  its  mother  returns.  If  she  lacks  such  help,  the  mother  is 
often  forced  to  leave  the  child  without  care.2  As  church  workers, 
nurses,  and  settlement  workers  have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  homes 

'The  Day  Nursery  in  its  Community  Relations:  Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Day  Nurseries  and  the  Child  Federation,  August  1019:  “In  fifty-five  of  the  one 

hundred  families  the  children  had  to  he  taken  more  than  five  blocks,  and  in  twenty-three 
families  more  than  nine  blocks  to  and  from  the  nursery  each  day.”  Table  j — Showing  Distance 
between  Home,  Nursery,  and  Place  of  Work  of  100  Working  Mothers. 

2For  a graphic  description  of  the  neglected  child  of  the  working  mother  see  Children  of  Wage- 
earning  Mothers.  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Children’s  Bureau,  Publication  102 — 1922 
Pp.  23-26. 
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of  the  poor  they  have  seen  these  neglected  little  ones,  and  it  has 
been  a simple  and  natural  thing  to  group  them  under  the  care  of  a 
kindly  woman,  who  is  paid  a small  sum  to  mother  and  feed  them 
through  the  day.  Out  of  such  informal  neighborhood  groupings 
the  modern  day  nursery  has  sprung,  with  its  standards  of  training 
in  personal  hygiene,  balanced  diet,  admission  requirements,  and  ef- 
fort toward  home  conservation. 

Probably  dozens  of  embryonic  day  nurseries  exist;  in  fact,  even 
in  our  list  of  sixty-one  there  are  nurseries  at  all  stages  of  evolution. 
The  fact  that  they  have,  like  Topsy,  “just  growed”,  and  are  still 
in  process  of  growth,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  present 
grave  health  and  social  problems,  and  that  there  is  every  possibility 
that  they  will  increase  in  number  if  the  entrance  of  married  women 
into  industry  continues  at  the  present  rate.  In  1917  there  were 
thirty-four  nurseries  in  Philadelphia.  Five  of  these  have  been 
closed,  twelve  new  ones  opened,  making  a total  of  forty-two  in  that 
city  alone. 

In  other  states,  with  slight  variations,  a day  nursery  is  legally 
defined  as  “an  institution  or  place  in  which  three  or  more  children, 
not  of  common  parentage,  are  received  for  not  less  than  four  or 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  one  time,  for  care  apart  from  their 
parents,  whether  for  compensation,  reward  or  otherwise.”1 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DAY  NURSERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA: 

THEIR  LOCATION 

The  neglected  child  of  the  working  mother  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing figures  in  society  today.  Yet  plans  for  his  care  have  been 
most  inadequate,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  America  has  never 
been  willing  to  recognize  the  wholesale  entrance  of  its  women,  es- 
pecially married  women,  into  industry. 

The  day  nursery  is  the  most  accidental  form  of  philanthropy  im- 
aginable. It  comes  into  existence  in  the  most  casual  fashion,  with 
little  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a whole.  Philadel- 
phia has  forty-two  nurseries,  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  only 
twelve.  Both  Reading  and  Scranton  have  over  13,000  women  gain- 
fully employed,  but,  while  Scranton  has  two  nurseries,  Reading  has 
none.  There  is  one  each  in  Allentown,  Norristown,  Erie,  Lancaster, 
and  Bethlehem.  Undoubtedly  many  neighborhoods  need  nurseries 
that  lack  them,  while  in  one  case  a nursery  was  opened  with  no 
children  to  attend  it.  In  some  instances  the  shift  of  population  has 
carried  the  families  many  blocks  away  from  the  nursery  they  are 
obliged  to  use.2 

3 The  Cleveland  City  Ordinance  so  defines  a day  nursery. 

2 The  Day  Nursery  in  its  Community  Relations : Helen  Olenn  Tyson,  made  for  the  Philadelphia 

Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  1919.  (Table  J Pp.  22  shows  distance  between  home,  nursery, 
and  place  of  work  of  one  hundred  working:  mothers.) 
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WHY  WERE  NURSERIES  STARTED? 

The  usual  reason  for  starting  a day  nursery  has  already  been  in- 
dicated : to  meet  a recognized  neighborhood  need  on  the  part  of 
working  mothers.  One  of  the  nurseries  was  started  “for  influenza 
widows”,  another  “for  influenza  and  war  widows”.  A Bath  House 
started  to  group  the  little  children  who  were  playing  in  the  wet 
around  their  mother’s  feet  as  they  used  the  laundry.  A church,  by 
gathering  the  children  into  its  basement,  hoped  “to  reach  the  mothers 
through  the  children”.  Another  nursery  (with  some  twelve  children 
and  five  workers)  was  started  by  a group  of  women  possessed  with 
the  simple  desire  “to  do  a charity”. 

No  type  of  child  care  appeals  more  to  the  average  unthinking  in- 
dividual. On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  such  a simple  and  cheap  way 
to  meet  a real  need.  It  is  surprising  that  there  are  not  more  nurs- 
eries. 

The  auspices  under  which  the  nurseries  are  now  organized  are  : 


Private,  non-sectarian  boards  24 

Sectarian  organizations  24 


Larger  institutions  including  nurseries  in  their  community 

work  

Settlements 

Bath  Houses 

Children’s  Aid  Society  

Temporary  Shelter 

Industrial  plants1  

One  woman — for  begging  purposes 

Total  61 

WHAT  MOTHERS  USE  THE  DAY  NURSERIES? 

Social  workers  frequently  express  the  fear  that  the  existence  of 
the  day  nurseries  may  induce  mothers  to  place  their  children  in 
order  to  enter  industry.  This  fear  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
day  nursery  is  an  effect,  not  a cause.  It  is  the  result  of  economic 
necessity.  It  follows  after  the  entrance  of  mothers  into  industry. 
It  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be  popular  with  working  mothers. 
It  cares  for  only  a very  small  percentage  of  their  children. 

A study2  of  industrial  mothers  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1919 
showed  that  out  of  five  hundred  fifty-eight  working  mothers  with 
little  children  only  fifty-one  (9%)  used  the  nurseries  for  their  chil- 
dren, though  the  families  lived  right  in  the  section  of  the  city  where 

irThe  industrial  plants  that  sponsor  these  nurseries  do  not  employ  women,  that  is,  these 
nurseries  are  not  “industrial”  nurseries. 

-Mothers  in  Industry,  Gwendolyn  Hughes.  An  unpublished  thesis  (Bryn  Mawr  College)  for 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 1019. 
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the  nurseries  were  long  established.  The  remaining  91%  of  the 
mothers  left  their  children  with  relatives,  friends,  care-takers,  or 
no  care  at  all.  These  same  facts  are  borne  out  by  another  study 
in  Passaic,  New  Jersey.1  By  no  possible  casuistry  could  it  be 
proved  that  the  existence  of  the  nurseries  bears  any  causal  rela- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  mothers  into  industry. 

What  mother  then  does  use  the  nursery  if  the  great  majority 
of  working  mothers  do  not?  To  judge  by  other  studies,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  resourceless  mother ; the  one  without  friends  and 
relatives ; and  especially  the  mother  without  even  the  partial  help 
of  a man.  A glance  at  the  following  table  (B)  proves  this 
last  statement.  In  this  fact  lies  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  day 
nursery  for  constructive  service.  Day  nursery  children  come  from 
broken  homes ; from  homes  of  poverty,  where  the  standards  of 
personal  hygiene  and  family  life  are  low. 


TABLE  B 

REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  THE  NEED  OF  DAY  NURSERY  CARE 
BY  1266  PENNSYLVANIA  FAMILIES. 

Father  dead  287  Mother  unmarried  28 

Father  deserted 158  Mother  dead  35 

Low  wage  of  father  101  Mother  sick  23 

Parents  separated 72  Mother  deserted  11 

Father  disabled 38  Family  in  debt 7 

Father  sick 58  Miscellaneous  reasons  23 

Father  out  of  work  25  


Non-support 31 

Parents  divorced 13 

Father  insane 15 

Father  in  jail 6 


Total  reasons  known  931 

Total  reasons  unknown 335 


Total  reasons  known  and 
unknown 1266 


These  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  type  of  mother  who  uses  day 
nurseries  are  reinforced  not  only  by  studies  similar  to  this,  but  by 
an  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  better  nurseries. 

In  spite  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  law  there  were  some 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  widows  using  day  nurseries  at  the 
time  of  the  visit.  Only  by  a study  of  the  individual  families  could 
it  have  been  determined  how  many  of  these  were  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. Except  for  one  group  (the  low  wage  of  the  father-101) 
all  the  known  reas'ons  for  the  need  of  nursery  care  had  to  do  with 
disrupted  family  life. 

But  the  “known”  reasons  do  not  tell  the  tale.  It  is  a startling 
fact  that  in  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  families  (more  than  one- 


1 Children  of  Wage-Earning  Mothers , Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor- 
Publication — No.  102-1922. 
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fourth  of  the  total  number)  the  workers  in  charge  of  the  nurseries 
actually  did  not  know  the  most  elementary  facts  about  the  fam- 
ilies— in  some  cases,  not  even  the  names  of  the  children,  nor  the 
most  important  fact  of  all — why  they  were  coming  to  the  nursery 
for  care.  One  worker  naively  explained  that  she  did  not  know 
“because  so  many  of  the  children  had  been  there  over  two  years — 
longer  than  she  herself”.  Another,  that  “the  children  changed  so 
fast  she  could  not  even  keep  a daily  roll  book.” 

Among  this  group  of  “reasons  unknown”  there  would  undoubted- 
ly be  scattered  a number  of  unmarried  mothers,  to  swell  that  very 
small  figure  (28).  Some  of  the  workers  were  rather  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  home  of  their  charges.  One 
religious  worker  stated  that  they  “took  all  who  came,  and  never 
pried.” 


THE  NURSERY  “TURNOVER” 

This  vagueness  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  charge  explains 
too  a discrepancy  in  attendance:  The  actuhl  names  on  the  roll 
books  totalled  almost  24001 — the  children  attending  the  nurseries 
totalled  only  2166. 2 In  thirty-five  of  the  sixty-one  nurseries  it 

was  impossible  to  reckon  the  turn-over  in  attendance — there  were 
no  records  of  past  months  trustworthy  enough  to  use  in  checking 
the  current  month.  It  was  evident,  from  the  figures  available  in 
the  good  nurseries — and  from  the  statements  of  all  the  matrons — 
that  the  turnover  is  extremely  large.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  from  six  to  ten  thousand  children  pass  through  the 
nurseries  in  this  State  every  year.  For  the  one  child  that  “grows 
up  in  the  nursery”  there  are  fifty  that  stay  from  a week  to  a month. 
The  careless  use  of  funds  for  these  casual  little  visitors  is  inex- 
cusable; the  health  hazard  to  which  they  are  exposed,  especially 
in  the  nurseries  that  allow  them  to  drift  in  and  out,  is  criminal. 
Such  easy  relief  from  family  cares  may  well  be  demoralizing  to  the 
parents.  An  extreme  instance  of  this  was  the  family  of  four  illegiti- 
mate children  of  a prostitute  “who  didn’t  like  to  be  bothered  with 
children”,  so  sent  them  to  the  nursery. 

THE  CHILDREN:  NUMBER 

It  is  significant  that  while  1266  families  used  the  nurseries,  there 
were  only  2166  children,  an  average  of  less  than  two  children  (1.7) 
per  family.  While  there  were  a few  instances  of  large  families  at- 
i 

3 The  attendance  in  Pennsylvania  nurseries  February  1,  1020  according1  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
[ Census  was  2011.  By  our  count,  on  the  dajrs  of  our  visits,  Dec.  19 23 -March,  1924,  the 
! enrollment  was  2388. 

2In  a number  of  instances,  when  the  worker  in  charge  produced  a roll  book  that  was  obviously 
out  of  date,  the  visitor  asked  her  to  name,  from  it,  and  from  memory,  the  children  who 
actually  had  attended  the  nursery  during  the  past  month.  The  Chart  B in  regard  to  the 
! reasons  for  needing  nursery  care  was  compiled  in  the  same  way.  Obviously,  such  a method  does 
not  make  for  statistical  (accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many 
instances  the  matron  had  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  families  under  her  care,  even 
though  she  had'  no  records,  and  a good  deal  of  information  could  be  gained  “by  word  of  mouth.” 
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tending  the  nurseries  it  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  great 
majority  must  have  been  one-child  or  two-child  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  very  faulty 
records  whether  there  were  other  children  for  whom  the  mothers 
made  some  different  provision.  Certainly,  in  the  eight  nurseries 
taking  children  only  up  to  the  age  of  six,  there  must  be  many  in- 
stances of  these  broken  family  groups. 

AGE  OF  CHILDREN:  BABIES  UNDER  ONE  YEAR 

A special  effort  was  made  to  find  out  whether  the  day  nurseries 
in  the  State  receive  very  little  babies.  Almost  half  (twenty-nine  of 
the  sixty-one  nurseries)  will  take  babies  under  nine  months  old, 
while  forty-six  (including  the  twenty-nine)  take  babies  one  year 
or  under.  The  nine  month  division  was  chosen  because  that  is  the 
usual  time-limit  for  weaning  a breast-fed  baby,  and  also,  because 
many  of  the  better  nurseries  (probably  on  account  of  this  fact)  set 
that  as  their  minimum  age  for  admission.  In  all,  there  were  only 
forty-eight  babies  (under  one  year)  in  the  nurseries  at  the  time,  of 
the  visit.  (See  Table  C).  This  number  is  deceptive,  however,  be- 
cause the  “turn-over”  of  little  babies  is  very  rapid,  and  at  least  ten 
times  that  number  (some  500)  pass  through  the  nurseries  each 
year.  One  excellent  nursery  reported — “twelve  a year  — one  a 
month  !” 

About  two-thirds  (64%)  of  the  nursery  children  are  school  chil- 
dren. They  report  to  the  nursery  in  the  morning,  come  back  for 
lunch,  and  avrait  their  mothers’  return  to  the  nursery,  after  school, 
in  the  afternoon.  In  their  solicitude  for  the  very  little  children 
nursery  workers  are  apt  to  forget  their  grave  responsibility  for 
these  older  children,  wTho,  if  negdected,  go  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
our  Juvenile  Court  charges. 

TABLE  C 

AGE  GROUPING  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  PENNSYLVANIA 

NURSERIES1 


Babies  under  one  year  of  age  48  (2.2%) 

Toddlers — one  to  two  years  of  age 163  (7.5%) 

Runabouts — two  to  six  years  602 

Children — six  to  sixteen  1206 


2019 

Children — ages  unknown  1472 


Total  number  of  children  2166 


5 Nurseries  visited  in  December  1923,  January  and  February  1924. 
2These  “age  unknown”  children  were  nearly  all  school  children. 
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Eleven1 2  of  the  nurseries  are  short-sighted  enough  to  bar  these 
older  children  because  they  are  “such  a bother”,  and  so  help  to 
create  new  problems  for  the  harassed  mothers. 

PREDOMINANT  NATIONALITIES 

In  general  the  population  of  the  nurseries  was  made  up  of  all 
racial  groups.  In  four,  almost  all  the  children  were  Italian ; twelve 
admit  Negro  children,  and  in  eight  of  these  all  the  children  are 
Negro.  There  are  four  Jewish  nurseries. 

GENERAL  SANITATION 

An  effort  was  made  to  grade  the  sanitation  of  the  nurseries  in  a 
general  way,  considering  lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  cleanliness, 
plumbing,  drainage.  It  did  not  include  over  crowding"  (as  no  very 
satisfactory  test  of  capacity  has  yet  been  evolved)  nor  the  adequacy 
of  toilet  or  other  equipment. 

Forty  nurseries  ranked  as  “sanitary,” — clean,  lighted,  ventilated, 
heated. 

Twenty-one  were  decidedly  below  any  average  standard  of  sani- 
tation. This  number  included  fifteen  that  were  poor ; six  that  rated 
as  very  poor. 

For  example,  one  nursery  included  among  the  fifteen  rated  as 
poor:  “No  fire  protection;  wooden  cribs  and  cradles;  very  old 

(covered)  plumbing;  hot  air  furnaces,  gas  lighting,  common  cups. 
Another  rated  as  very  poor:  “No  water  on  second  floor,  no  heat  on 
third  floor;  overflowing  privy;  common  towels,  littered  cellar,  com- 
mon cups,  not  clean.” 

ROOMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  in  rooms  range  from  nurseries  with  a large,  sun- 
shiny nursery  and  diet  kitchen  for  the  babies,  and  adequate  play 
rooms  for  the  children,  down  to  nurseries  like  the  one  where  as 
many  as  two  hundred  children  are  crowded  in  two  rooms,  with  a 
trough  for  washing,  one  toilet,  no  towels,  and  no  place  to  lie  down. 

Chart  D shows  better  than  a written  description  what  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvaniarnurseries  is,  and  how  it  checks  against 
the  minimum  requirements  in  number  of  rooms.  These  minimum 
requirements  are:  two  playrooms,  for  the  large  and  small  chil- 

dren ; a nursery  with  cribs  for  children  under  three ; a kitchen ; din- 
ing-room; laundry;  isolation  room;  one  toilet  for  every  fifteen  chil- 
dren at  least3 ; one  wash-bowl  for  every  ten ; a play-ground. 

1 Eight  of  these  nurseries  take  children  only  under  six  years  of  age. 

2 The  New  York  test  of  “two  hundred  cubic  feet  per  child”  is.  most  unsatisfactory.  Many 
other  things  (such  as  the  age  of  the  children,  the  number  of  beds,  etc.)  must  be  considered. 

3There  should  be  separate  toilets  for  girls  and  boys  of  school  age. 
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Much  of  the  crowding  in  a nursery  has  to  do  with  the  wrong  use 
of  room-space.  As  a glaring  example  of  this,  a certain  nursery 
shuts  off  the  water  on  the  second  floor  in  the  winter — “for  fear  of 
freezing” — and  has  no  heat  on  the  third  floor.  On  the  second 
floor,  the  matron  is  crowded  into  one  bed-room — perhaps  twelve  by 


CHART  D 

Buildings  and  Equipment  of  Pennsylvania  Nurseries 


TWO  PLAYROOMS. 


ONE  PLAYROOM. 


DINING  ROOM  OR 
KITCHEN  USED  AS  A 
PART  OF  PLAYROOM 


NURSERY 


SEPARATE 
DINING  ROOM. 


PACTS  OF  KITCHEN 
OR  PLAYROOM  USED 
FOR  DINING  ROOM. 


KITCHEN 


ISOLATION. 

PLAYGROUND- 

ft 

NUMBER  OF  NURSERIES 


twelve — with  two  beds  for  herself  and  her  three  children  completely 
filling  the  room.  The  room  in  front  of  hers  is  a pretentious  little 
“Board  room”  used  perhaps  once  a month.  In  another  nursery 
more  than  half  of  the  house,  including  the  entire  third  floor  and 
the  two  best  rooms  of  the  second,  are  given  to  the  workers.  The 
baby  nursery  is  a small  back  bedroom,  filled  with  old  cradles  and 
wooden  beds  without  sides.  In  this  nursery  the  workers  eat  in  the 
dining-room,  the  children  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
laundry. 
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The  lack  of  a regular  isolation  room  was  general.  In  an  over- 
flowing nursery  the  temptation  to  use  an  isolation  room  for  other 
purposes  is  evident.  Under  such  circumstances  it  of  course  ceases 
to  be  an  isolation  room.1 

Play-rooms,  with  but  a half  dozen  exceptions,  were  not  equipped 
with  adequate  play-material,  nor  was  there  any  real  direction  and 
supervision  of  play.  The  exceptions  to  this  were  marked ; two  have 
many  settlement  facilities  for  the  older  children ; another  has  a play 
director.  In  contrast,  still  another  nursery  has  absolutely  no  equip- 
ment— not  even  a sufficient  number  of  chairs  in  the  “play-room” 
for  the  children  to  sit  down  upon. 

Perhaps  the  most  depressing  thing  about  the  walls  and  furnish- 
ings of  the  nurseries  is  the  total  lack  of  imagination  most  of  them 
display.  One  would  never  know  that  they  were  meant  for  the  use 
of  little  children.  As  a rule  they  are  bare,  “sanitary,”  dull.  For- 
tunately, there  are  shining  exceptions  to  this  statement;  one,  for 
instance,  has  charming  wall  decorations,  and  there  are  other  nur- 
series that  are  homelike  and  attractive.  Most  of  the  sectarian  nur- 
series are  especially  bleak,  with  nothing  on  the  walls  except  a few 
solemn  religious  pictures  of  various  kinds. 

FIRE  RISK 

All  day  nurseries  are  supposedly  inspected  by  the  City  Fire  Mar- 
shall at  least  once  a year.  In  spite  of  this  regulation,  there  was  no 
protection  at  all  in  nineteen  of  the  sixty-one  nurseries,  and  in  nine 
of  the  nineteen,  there  was  very  great  risk  of  fire. 

In  seventeen  of  the  nurseries  there  was  either  fully  adequate  pro- 
tection, or  the  children  were  never  taken  above  the  first  floor,  where 
there  were  two  exits. 

In  twenty-five  nurseries  there  was  some  risk.  The  windows  to 
the  fire  escape  were  locked,  the  fire  buckets  empty ; or  the  fire  drill 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  a number  of  instances  the  nursery  was 
well  equipped  with  extinguishers,  but  the  workers  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them  or  where  they  where  located,  and  were  as  much 
surprised  as  the  visitor  at  discovering  them  in  the  hall. 

In  the  nineteen  that  had  no  protection  at  all,  it  would  be  most 
questionable  whether  the  children  could  escape ; in  nine  of  the  nine- 
teen, the  answer  would  be  in  the  negative,  in  all  probability.  One 
is  in  an  old  frame  house  on  a lull  side.  The  nursery  is  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  a large  family  rents  the  first  floor.  The  one  exit  of  the 
nursery,  besides  a dark  and  narrow  stairs,  is  onto  the  hillside,  but 
this  entrance  as  well  as  the  stairs,  is  near  the  furnace  and  stoves 

3 Miss  Frances  Colburne,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  disagrees 
with  this  statement.  “X  am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  use  of  an  isolation  room  for  other, 
exceptional,  purposes ; as,  for  instance,  the  doctor’s  weekly  examination  room;  or  as  an  overflow 
restroom.  ^ If  there  is  little  furniture,  it  can  be  disinfected  easily.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
used  for  isolation  very  rarely;  and  all  nurseries  are  hampered  for  space.” 
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on  the  first  floor  where  a fire  would  be  most  apt  to  start.  In  three 
nurseries  there  were  unprotected  gas  stoves ; in  two  of  these  the 
children  were  without  supervision  a good  deal  of  the  time ; in  one, 
the  hard-working  matron  is  accustomed  to  leave  the  .children  while 
she  works  in  a wash-house  opening  into  the  yard. 

Many  of  the  well-run  nurseries  confessed  to  neglecting  the  fire- 
drill.  There  is  a high  turnover  of  workers  in  nurseries,  and  unless 
a drill  is  conducted  often  the  workers  as  well  as  the  children  fail 
to  play  their  part  in  case  of  fire.  This  is  especially  dangerous  if 
there  are  little  babies  in  the  house.  In  one  nursery  babies  are  fre- 
quently left  alone  on  the  third  floor  while  the  one  worker — herself 
the  mother  of  two  very  little  children — is  washing  in  the  kitchen  or 
attempting  to  supervise  the  play  of  the  older  children  in  the  back 
yard. 

While  the  matter  of  fire  risk  is  of  course  primarily  the  concern 
of  the  local  Departments  of  Public  Safety,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  good  general  supervision  could  help  to  install  adequate  fire 
protection. 


HEALTH  STANDARDS 

Group  care  of  little  children  is  primarily  a health  problem.  Nur- 
sery children  come  from  homes  that  are  below  the  poverty  line ; 
they  are  especially  susceptible  to  transmissable  diseases.  Only  the 
most  rigid  precautions  in  a nursery  can  prevent  a constant  stream 
of  infection.  This  applies  especially  to  the  regulation  of  admissions. 

Admissions:  Forty-five  nurseries  require  a certificate  of  freedom 

from  infectious  disease  from  some  doctor.  Twenty-three  of  these 
accept  only  their  own  doctor’s  certificate.  Sixteen  require  no  certi- 
ficate at  all.  In  some  of  these  latter  nurseries  children  were  cough- 
ing with  the  almost  unmistakable  whooping-cough,  and  skin  infec- 
tions, suspiciously  like  chicken  pox  and  scabies,  were  evident.  The 
best  nurseries  of  course  have  their  own  physician,  who  not  only 
examines  the  children  at  entrance  but  supervises  the  necessary 
treatment  for  the  correction  of  defects  during  their  stay  in  the  nur- 
sery. 

Periodic  Stripped  Examinations:  Sixteen  nurseries  require  peri- 

odic stripped  examinations' of  the  children;  eight  more  have  them 
“when  necessary”  (twenty-one  of  these  twenty-four  nurseries  keep 
written  health  records.)  The  most  casual  inspection  of  the  re- 
maining thirty-seven  showed  swollen  glands,  mouth  breathing, 
poor  posture,  malnutrition. 

Weighing  and  Measuring:  Twenty-four  nurseries  weigh  and 

measure  their  children  periodically.  For  underweight  children  ex- 
tra diet,  usually  milk,  is  provided.  The  remaining  thirty-seven  do 
not  weigh  and  measure. 
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Individual  Toilet  Articles:  Thirty-eight  nurseries  provide  toilet 

articles,  and  keep  them  free  from  contact.  Others  (twenty-three) 
furnish  the  individual  articles  in  some  instances,  but  the  workers 
in  charge  have  no  system  of  preventing  contact.  There  was  a 
number  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  state  law  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  common  towel.  In  one  nursery  roller  towels  are  used.  In 
another,  old  rags  are  kept  drying  on  the  radiator.  In  another  the 
cook  mns  from  one  child  to  another  before  meals,  washing  their 
faces  in  a tin  basin  with  an  old  rag.  In  several  nurseries  there 
were  no  towels  at  all.  Any  group  of  little  children  must  of  course 
be  supervised  during  their  toilet;  otherwise  individual  toilet  articles 
are  a farce. 

Nursery  Clothing:  Twenty-seven  nurseries  provide  nursery 

clothing  for  the  babies  and  aprons  for  the  older  children.  The 
best  nurseries  undress  the  babies  completely  and  dress  them  for 
the  day  in  nursery  clothing.  In  some  of  the  poorest  nurseries  the 
children  were  filthy. 

Baby  Care;  Diapers;  Infant  Feeding;  Nursing  Babies:  Perhaps 

the  most  unclean  habit  that  prevails  in  the  poor  nurseries  is  that 
of  wrapping  soiled  diapers  in  newspaper  for  the  mothers  to  take 
home.  Certainly  nothing  tends  to  drag  down  the  personal  stand- 
ards of  the  mothers  more  effectively.  In  one  nursery  a baby  was 
lying  in  dirty  clothing,  awaiting  its  mother’s  return,  with  a basket 
stuffed  with  soiled  diapers  and  half-emptied  milk  bottles  by  its 
side.  Sixteen  of  the  forty-six  nurseries  that  take  little  babies  send 
the  diapers  home  in  an  unclean  condition.  This  is  considered  such 
an  indecent  and  unhygienic  habit  that  states  like  Ohio  and  New 
York  have  state  laws  prohibiting  it.  The  good  nurseries  of  course 
keep  their  own  supply  of  diapers  which  are  washed  and  scalded  the 
same  day. 

Many  social  workers  feel  that  little  babies,  especially  those  under 
nine  months  of  age,  do  not  belong  in  a nursery  at  all.  The  fact 
that  they  must  be  brought  a long  distance  through  all  kinds  of 
weather  with  the  inevitable  changes  in  feeding  and  handling,  in- 
duce some  nurseries  to  bar  them  entirely  as  unsuitable  for  such 
care.  Fifteen  of  the  nurseries  take  no  babies  under  one  year.  The 
forty-six  who  do  accept  them  give  every  kind  of  care,  from  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  to  almost  no  care  at  all.  Thirty-one 
sterilize  the  bottles  and  nipples;  fifteen  do  not.  Fifteen  nurseries 
follow  a doctor’s  directions  in  the  feeding  of  the  babies ; the  re- 
mainder (thirty-one)  give  them  “what  the  mother  brings,”  or  fol- 
low the  formula  the  mother  furnishes.  In  two-thirds  of  the  forty- 
six  nurseries  accepting  babies  the  feeding  is  so  casual  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  babies’  life  and  health.  The  same  lack  of  system 
prevails  as  to  regularity  of  feeding. 
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Nursing  babies  constitute  a special  problem  in  those  nurseries 
willing  to  receive  them.  Twenty-nine  nurseries  take  babies  under 
nine  months  old.  Two  of  these  stated  that  they  “will  not  take” 
nursing  babies;  five  more  that  they  “do  not  want  them.”  Nine 
said  that  the  mothers  “must  wean  the  babies  before  bringing  them.” 
Five  are  “willing”  to  take  them;  while  eight  more  seemed  to  have 
no  opinion  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  state- 
ments that  only  the  most  enlightened  nursery  can  be  trusted  to 
deal  with  the  little  baby.  Some  states  have  a law  forbidding  the 
weaning  of  a baby  “in  order  to  place  it  in  a nursery.”  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  enforcement  of  any  such  law  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  mothers  soon  learn  that  only  the  weaned  baby 
will  be  admitted  and  the  process  is  often  completed  before  the  re- 
quest for  its  admission  is  made.  Then  too,  the  nursing  baby  is  es- 
pecially troublesome  in  a nursery.  It  misses  its  natural  food.  Ma- 
trons do  not  like  to  bother  with  it,  and  for  that  reason,  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  the  baby  itself,  are  apt  to  refuse  it.  Since  the  baby 
must  receive  at  least  three  of  its  five  or  six  feedings  at  the  nurs- 
ery the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mother  is  either  to  wean  it  at 
once,  or  gradually;  in  fact,  she  is  apt  to  be  forced  to  by  her  own 
lessening  ability  to  nurse  it,  due  to  her  long  absence  at  work. 

The  only  real  safeguard  against  the  premature  weaning  of  a 
baby  in  order  to  secure  its  admission  is  a fairly  inflexible  rule  set- 
ting nine  months  as  the  minimum  age  for  admission.  There  are 
other  good  reasons,  already  noted,  in  favor  of  this  rule. 

A Summary  of  Health  Work:  The  health  work  in  ten  nurseries 

ranks  as  excellent.  Ifi  twelve  it  ranks  as  good,  in  four  as  fair,  in 
five  as  poor,  in  twelve  as  very  poor,  and  eighteen  have  no  health 
work  at  all. 


THE  NURSERY  FEE 

' The  great  majority  of  nurseries  charge  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a day 
per  child.  Fifteen  cents  is  the  amount  tentatively  agreed  upon  by 
the  members  of  the  Welfare  Federation  in  Philadelphia.  Suitable 
reductions  are  made  if  there  is  more  than  one  child  from  the  same 
family.  A few  mothers  pay  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a day  for  tempor- 
ary care.  In  two  of  the  Negro  nurseries  the  charge  is  twenty-five 
cents,  and  the  matrons  stated  that  that  is  always  used  to  buy  the 
food  for  the  day.  When  necessary,  children  are  of  course  admitted 
free  in  the  better  nurseries.  In  general,  there  seemed  to  be  effort 
to  adjust  the  fee  to  the  family  budget,  though  where  there  is  no 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  this  is  of  course  im- 
possible. 
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The  payments  from  the  parents  make  up  only  a small  part  of  the 
total  nursery  income,  even  in  the  poorer  nurseries.  In  one  of  the 
best  nurseries,  for  example,  the  total  amount  expended  in  1922  was 
$11,234.55;  the  parents  paid  only  $980.55  (8.7%)  of  this  amount. 

DIET 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  group  feeding  of  children  has  been 
reduced  to  a science.  Excellent  dietaries,  nourshing  and  economi- 
cal, have  been  worked  out,  with  due  consideration  of  calories  and 
vitamins.  The  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  furnishes 
such  a dietary  for  a nominal  sum ; the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Day  Nurseries  has  one;  and  there  are  a number  of  others,  as  well 
as  excellent  books  on  the  question  of  cheap  and  adequate  diets  for 
children.  There  is  little  excuse,  therefore,  for  any  nursery  Board 
remaining  long  in  ignorance  as  to  what  to  feed  its  children. 

As  in  other  matters,  the  dietaries  of  the  different  nurseries  repre- 
sented every  grade  of  care. 

Milk:  Twenty-three  nurseries  give  each  child  at  least  a pint  of 

milk  a day,  the  babies  of  course  get  more.  Twenty-four  give  about 
one-half  pint,  one  glass,  a day.  Ten  gave  so  little,  less  than  a glass, 
that  the  effect  on  the  child’s  health  would  be  negligible ; while  four 
give  no  milk  at  all. 

Butter:  Thirty-two  nurseries  use  butter;  twenty-nine  do  not, 

or  give  it  so  infrequently  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  child’s  gen- 
eral health. 

Fresh  and  Cooked  Fruit:  Fourteen  nurseries  used  no  fruit  at 

all,  or  so  rarely  that  it  did  not  count  in  the  diet. 

Tea  and  Coffee:  Sixteen  nurseries  still  use  tea;  two  of  these  use 

both  tea  and  coffee. 

In  grading  the  sixty-one  nurseries  on  this  question  consideration 
was  given  only  to  the  simplest  tests  of  a good  diet;  caloric  content, 
vitamin  content,  a balanced  ration,  with  little  meat  but  sufficient 
amounts  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  milk  and  butter.  The  study 
was  made  at  a time  of  year  when  eggs  were  prohibitively  high,  and 
none  of  the  nurseries  were  using  them  regularly,  except,  in  a few 
instances,  for  the  babies. 

In  seven  nurseries  the  food  was  excellent  in  quality,  abundant, 
and  suitable.  They  can  prove  the  most  definite  gain  in  height  and 
weight,  and  general  vigor,  in  the  children  under  their  charge.  The 
simple,  attractive,  nourishing  food  they  serve  would  be  suitable 
for  any  child.  Below  these  seven  we  find  fifteen  more  that  give  the 
children  an  abundance  of  well-cooked  food,  with  too  much  meat 
and  not  enough  green  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  with  plenty  of  milk. 
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Below  these  come  sixteen  that  have  a “fair”  diet — monotonous, 
starchy,  limited ; then  eleven  that  are  “poor”  and  twelve  that  are 
almost  unbelievably  bad. 

In  these  twelve  nurseries,  one-fifth  of  the  total  number,  the  diet 
was  so  hap-hazard,  so  unsuitable  for  children  as  to  be  detrimental 
to  health.  In  one,  vegetable  soup  and  bread  were  given  every 
day.  Another  used  “anything  that  is  donated.”  another,  “anything 
that  can  be  begged.” ; another,  “anything,  as  far  as  it  goes.”  In 

one  instance  when  the  visitor  inquired  whether  there  was  any  article 

of  diet  that  the  children  seemed  to  dislike  the  matron  complained 
that  she  had  great  difficulty  forcing  them  to  eat  pie  every  day. 

In  all  the  nurseries  the  heavy  meal  is  given  in  the  middle  of  the 

day,  though  there  are  some  variations  even  of  this  rule.  In  one  of 

the  best  nurseries  the  babies’  dinner  is  served  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing— “to  get  it  over  before  the  workers  have  their  dinner.”  The 
part-time  school  system  in  Philadelphia  makes  the  time  of  the  noon 
meal  very  difficult.  It  is  often  necessary  to  feed  the  school  children 
in  relays.  In  most  of  the  nurseries  a light  supper  is  served  at  four 
or  four  thirty,  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  mothers  call  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  feeding  of  nursery  children  constitutes  one  of  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  the  work.  Undoubtedly,  the  meals  are  too  close  together. 
Frequently  the  smaller  children  are  given  breakfast  at  nine,  a heavy 
meal  at  11  :30  or  12:00  and  supper  at  four  thirty.  The  mother  must 
cook  her  own  supper  on  her  return  home,  and  the  child  is  of  course 
apt  to  share  it  with  her.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  diet  shifts. 

The  feeding  of  little  babies  presents  the  same  problem.  In  the 
best  nurseries  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  social  visitor  is  to  in- 
struct the  mother  in  the  making  of  the  milk  mixture  used  at  the 
nursery,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  change  in  the  baby’s  feeding 
over  the  week  end.  Sometimes  the  night  bottles  are  made  up  for 
the  mother,  during  the  week,  and  given  her  to  take  home  each  eve- 
ning. This  is  of  course  a much  better  plan  than  the  reverse  one  of 
expecting  a mother,  already  overburdened,  to  bring  the  food  each 
day  to  the  nursery. 

TRAINING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

The  Staff : The  question  as  to  the  necessary  number  and  type  of 

workers  of  course  depends  on  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children 
in  attendance  at  the  nursery.  In  general,  there  should  be,  for  a 
mixed  group  of  perhaps  forty  children,  about  five  full-time  and 
one-half  time  workers:  one  worker  for  six  babies,  one  worker 

for  ten  toddlers,  one  worker  for  the  older  children,  a cook,  a clean- 
ing woman  and  laundress,  and  a part-time  social  service  visitor. 
Obviously,  the  duties  of  each  worker  cannot  be  as  clearly  defined 
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as  this  list  would  seem  to  indicate.  Their  duties  must  over-lap, 
especially  during  “relief”  hours.  In  one  of  the  best  nurseries  car- 
ing for  an  average  of  forty-two  children  a day,  including  seven  or 
eight  babies,  the  salary  budget  totals  $3,530.86  (1922).  In  this 
nursery  the  superintendent  does  the  family  work  as  well — an 
arrangement  that  is  possible  only  when  the  nursery  is  well-staffed 
and  the  superintendent  trained  in  social  case  work. 

While  it  is  possible  in  the  individual  case  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a nursery  has  an  adequate  staff,  such  estimates  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  general  statements.  On  the  rough  estimate  of  one 
worker  for  every  fifteen  children,  of  all  ages,  twelve  nurseries  were 
seriously  undermanned.  There  was  no  nursery  that  felt  that  it 
really  had  an  adequate  staff,  except,  oddly  enough,  the  one  with 
five  workers  in  a three  story  building,  rvhich  after  a year’s  work 
could  boast  of  only  twelve  children. 

In  several  of  the  nurseries  the  lack  of  workers  constituted  a real 
menace  to  health.  In  one  big  nursery  where  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred children  congregate  daily,  there  were  but  three  Avorkers  and 
a part-time  cleaning  woman.  The  children  were  crowded  into  two 
big  rooms,  overflowing  into  a narrow,  dirty  court  outside.  They 
ran  about  like  a herd  of  small  animals,  jostling,  pushing,  scream- 
ing. They  had  nothing  to  do,  no  place  to  play,  no  place  to  lie  down. 
Occasionally  a child  would  roll  in  against  the  wall  and  drop  asleep 
from  sheer  exhaustion.1 

Training  of  Workers:  As  in  other  matters,  the  type  of  worker 

ranges  from  the  best  to  the  worst.  Nine  nurseries  employ  graduate 
nurses  as  matrons.  Eleven  matrons  have  training  such  as  kinder- 
garten, settlement  work,  institutional  training.  Sixteen  nurseries 
are  managed  by  Catholic  Sisters,  with  various  types  of  training. 
The  remainder,  twenty-five,  range  from  “good  housekeeper,  no  train- 
ing” down  to  “bedraggled  little  widow  with  three  babies  of  her 
own”;  “kind  old  woman” ; “matron,  immoral,  possibly  insane.” 

Supervision:  An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quality  of 

the  supervision  of  the  children,  based  both  on  the  number  of  work- 
ers, the  type  of  training,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  nursery. 
Where  the  matron  had  had  training  in  child  care,  and  the  children 
were  free,  orderly  and  happy,  the  rank  was  “Excellent.”  Five  are 
graded  “Excellent;”  nineteen  “Good”;  fifteen  “Fair”;  fifteen  “Poor”; 
seven  rvere  “Very  poor”  and  in  one  of  these,  on  the  day  of  the  visit, 
the  one  worker  was  ill  on  the  third  floor  and  there  was  practically 
no  supervision  at  all. 

’In  this  nursery  the  worker  'explained  that  they  had  no  beds  for  a rest-hour  “because  all 
the  children  were  oxer  three  years  old.”  This  nursery  furnishes  one  poor  meal  a day.  serving: 
the  food  “as  far  as  it  goes.”  One  child  was  huddled  on  the  stairs,  dirty  and  cold,  crying: 
with  pain  from  an  infected  wound  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  dirty  bandage  had  slipped. 
As  the  worker  adjusted  it  she  explained  that  “his  mother  had  hit  him;  she  certainly  has  a 
bad  temper,  that  woman.” 
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Discipline:  All  types  of  discipline  prevailed.  To  their  credit,  it 

may  be  said,  every  matron  in  the  state  resented  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  ever  deprived  a child  of  a meal  as  discipline.  The 
answer  was  unanimous — “They  get  little  enough  as  it  is.”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  that  harsh  and  negative  meth- 
ods are  sometimes  used.  In  one  nursery  a baby  of  two  was  called 
up  to  “tell  the  lady  why  you  were  whipped  yesterday.”  When  the 
mite  piped  up,  “For  disobedience” ! the  worker  remarked  complacent- 
ly, “you  see — she  knows.”  Another  matron  said  indignantly  that 
she  “never  hit  a child,”  but  added  “of  course,  I have  to  slam  them 
down  sometimes.”  Another  reported  that  she  “got  the  mothers  to 
lick  them.”  Obviously,  these  methods  will  never  be  changed  until 
workers  trained  in  the  methods  of  modern  child  psychology  are  in- 
troduced. Some  of  the  best  nurseries  demonstrate  that  children 
can  be  happy,  orderly  and  free,  with  a minimum  of  so-called  “dis- 
cipline.” 

Educational  and  Play  Activities:  Except  for  the  training  in 

health  habits  and  table  manners,  very  little  is  done  in  the  nurseries 
in  the  way  of  educational  work.  The  time  is  too  short,  the  work- 
ers too  few.  After  all,  in  the  average  family,  the  evenings,  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sunday  are  the  times  for  reading  and  informal 
education,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  companionship  and  the  home 
virtues.  The  children  of  course  leave  the  nursery  at  five,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  older  children  almost  all  the  day  is  filled  by  school. 
In  five  or  six  nurseries  kindergartners  are  employed.  The  better 
way  is  for  the  kindergarten  children  to  attend  the  public  kinder- 
garten, if  there  is  one  in  the  neighborhood.  This  relieves  the  nurs- 
ery and  the  standard  of  training  is  apt  to  be  higher.  One  nursery 
conducts  a public  kindergarten  which  the  nursery  children  attend. 

In  thirty-four  nurseries  there  was  a playground  with  play  equip- 
ment ranging  from  swings  to  sandpiles,  see-saws,  gardens,  slides. 
A few  which  are  located  where  the  land  prices  are  not  so  high  have 
splendid  grounds  for  play.  The  ones  in  the  congested  industrial 
neighborhoods  must  be  content  with  less  space. 

Unfortunately,  cement  has  been  used  on  the  ground  rather  than 
gravel,  tan  bark  or  sand,1  and  the  effect,  in  some  nurseries,  as  in 
many  schools,  is  exactly  that  of  a prison  }rard. 

THE  COST  OF  DAY  NURSERY  CARE 

The  day  nurseries  of  Pennsylvania  snend  about  a third  of  a million 
dollars  a year  for  the  care  of  some  six  thousand  children.  At  any 
one  time  there  are  about  two  thousand  children  in  the  nurseries. 


’The  "Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Associations  of  Day  Nurseries  disagrees:  “The  grave 

disadvantage  of  gravel  is  that  it  remains  damp  (and  therefore  unusable)  so  long  after  rain 
snow.  I prefer  cement,  with  flower  beds  around  the  walk,  to  take  away  the  ‘prison  yard  effect. 
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The  day  nurseries  form  one  of  the  few  groups  for  child  care  that 
have  not  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  state-aid.  In  Philadelphia 
fifteen  of  the  forty-two  nurseries  are  members  of  the  Welfare 
Federation.  Three  more  are  Jewish  and  belong  to  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies.  Sixteen  (including  one  Jewish)  with  four 
non-federated  nurseries  make  up  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Day  Nurseries — a group  formed  for  self-help  and  self-education. 
The  }rearly  expenditures  of  these  twenty  nurseries  range  from 
$2,576.65  to  $13,755.51.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  their  budgets 
as  they  differ  in  size,  in  their  book-keeping  methods,  in  the  age- 
groups  of  the  children  they  serve  (good  baby  care  is  especially  ex- 
pensive), and  in  the  type  of  service  they  render. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  accounting,  the  eighteen  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  course  conform  to  the  bookkeeping  system  they 
have  instituted.  In  twelve  more  nurseries  the  system  is  at  least 
approximately  adequate.  In  the  remaining  thirty-one,  the  system 
varies,  down  to  the  nurseries  that  keep  no  record  at  all  of  the 
donations,  the  money  the  parents  pay,  nor  even  of  the  number  of 
children  they  serve. 

In  a number  of  instances,  the  visitor  could  only  guess  at  the 
budget.  One  treasurer  reported  that  the  nursery  cost  “about  $500 
a month.”  Another  is  closed  all  day  Saturday,  in  order  that  the 
workers  may  beg  food  in  the  richer  parts  of  the  city.  This  food  is 
served  the  following  week  “as  long  as  it  lasts.”  Two  others  use 
“the  money  the  children  bring”  for  food,  and  they  “eat  up  for  supper 
what  is  left  from  dinner.”  One  of  the  oldest  nurseries  in  Phila- 
delphia has  always  been  used  as  a source  of  income  for  the  “owner” 
who  sells  a paper  supposedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  She 
stated  that  she  made  “as  high  as  $3,000  from  one  edition.” 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  good  nursery  care,  in  a nursery 
accommodating  from  thirty-five  to  forty  children  a day,  and  not 
overweighted  with  the  more  expensive  care  of  babies,  costs  on  an 
average  about  $10,000  a year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  budgets 
of  five  nurseries,  with  adequate  staffs,  that  are  intelligently  and 
economically  managed.1  Roughly,  the  division  of  the  budget  is  about 
as  follows : 

Salaries  30%^10%  $3,000— $4,000 

Food : 20%— 30%  $2,000— $3,000 

General  Maintenance 50% — 30%  $5,000 — $3,000 

In  nurseries  run  by  religious  orders,  the  cost  of  service  is  of 
course  very  low. 

’Workers  usually  receive  maintenance  also,  which  adds  to  the  food  and  general  maintenance 
costs. 
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CASE-WORK  IN  NURSERY  FAMILIES 

Small  group  activities  of  various  sorts,  neighborhood  libraries, 
boys’  clubs,  etc.,  are  apt  to  grow  up  in  connection  with  nursery 
work,  especially  when  some  thrifty  indivdual  happens  to  remember 
that  there  are  many  empty  rooms  in  the  nursery  in  the  evening 
Such  work  is  not  real  nursery  work,  and  there  is  always  the  problem 
of  having  the  rooms  properly  cleaned  before  the  children’s  return 
in  the  morning. 

But  one  form  of  activity,  social  case  work,  is  a vital  part  of  the 
nursery  work,  and  must  be  included  in  any  plan  for  adequate  service. 

Social  case  work  means  the  individualizing  of  the  child  before 
and  during  its  stay  in  the  nursery  group.  It  includes  not  only  a 
first  home  visit  to  “investigate”  the  needs  of  the  family  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  admitted,  but  a constant 
supervision  of  the  home  life  in  the  effort  to  make  the  nursery  service 
constructive  and  complete. 

In  twenty-eight  nurseries  in  Pennsylvania,  no  child  is  admitted — 
except  in  rare  emergencies — until  the  home  has  been  visited.  With 
the  facts  thus  secured  as  a basis  for  decision,  the  social  worker  then 
decides  the  question  of  admission.  For  the  child  who  must  be  re- 
fused she  tries  to  furnish  some  other  solution  of  the  problem,  usually 
through  the  help  of  other  social  agencies.  These  first  visits  are  of 
course  most  necessary,  but  their  usefulness  is  limited  if  the  contact 
with  the  family  ends  there. 

In  thirteen  nurseries  subsequent  visits  are  made,  and  careful 
social  histories  are  kept.  These,  with  the  health  records  of  the 
child,  form  a basis  for  intelligent  care  and  treatment  during  the  stay 
in  the  nursery.  Even  from  the  angle  of  understanding  the  child 
while  it  is  in  the  nursery,  aside  from  family  conservation,  this 

knowledge  of  home  conditions  is  vital.  Children’s  outbursts  of 

. . ? 

temper,  sullenness,  fear,  refusal  to  eat  certain  things — :a  dozen  other 
behavior  problems — are  all  related  to  the  kind  of  family  life  they 
live.1 

Nursery  work  without  home  visiting  is  a shot  in  the  dark.  The 
turnover  in  the  nursery  with  no  home  visiting  is  especially  high  ; 
one  matron  smiled  at  the  idea  of  keeping  a daily  attendance  book; 
she  felt  that  the  shift  of  children  was  so  great  that  even  that  simple 
check  on  the  work  could  not  be  undertaken.  At  that  nursery  chil- 
dren were  admitted  without  question  and  the  attendance  ran  from 
seventy-five  to  as  high  as  two  hundred  a day. 

In  thirteen  nurseries  the  social  work  was  so  good  that  there  was 
no  question  that  the  nursery  was  in  reality  an  “extension  of  the 

1 There  were  many  pitiful  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  one  nursery  the 
visitor  saw  a tiny  scrap  of  three  huddled  in  a corner,  with  her  wraps  on,  awaiting  her  mother’s 
return.  The  matron  said  “She  never  speaks  after  she  is  dressed  to  go  home.  She  is  afraid  to 
go.”  When  the  child’s  mother  came  for  her  she  took  her  hand,  in  absolute  silence,  and 
trudged  off. 
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borne.”  Such  service  includes  the  health  supervision  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  especially  the  mother;  the  correction  of  bad 
housing  and  sanitation ; the  instruction  of  the  mother  in  child  care ; 
cooperation  with  other  social  agencies  in  problems  presented  by  the 
deserted  wife,  the  unmarried  mother,  the  family  in  which  there  is 
unemployment  or  sickness ; the  supervision  of  the  school  work  of 
nursery  children ; and  a dozen  other  “family  problems'.”1 

Twenty-seven  nurseries  understood  the  principles  of  co-operation 
with  other  agencies,  and  used  the  charity  organization  or  family 
welfare  society,  children’s  aid,  hospitals,  visiting  nurse  societies,  etc., 
daily  in  their  work.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-seven  registered 
their  families  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  ensure  good  co-operation  in  service. 

Thirty-four  nurseries  carried  on  no  family  work  af  all,  or  so  little 
that  its  effect  would  be  negligible. 

Five  simple  tests  of  the  social  work  in  families  were  applied  to 
the  group  of  sixty-one  nurseries.  They  were : 

Home  visited  before  admission. 

Written  social  records. 

Social  Service  Exchange  used. 

Co-operation  with  other  agencies. 

Responsibility  for  home  conditions  in  nursery  families. 

The  last  two  points  were  based  on  a study  of  individual  case 
records.  The  training  of  the  visitors  was  also  considered.2 

For  the  rating  of  the  sixty-one  Pennsylvania  day  nuresries  on  these 
five  points  see  Chart  E. 
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’Every  six  months  at  least  the  social  worker  should  make  a critical  examination  of  each 
child’s  social  and  health  record  to  decide  whether  the  nursery  is  indeed  an  agency  for  home 
conservation  and  child  welfare. 

2This  study  of  social  records  was  necessarily  superficial,  but  indicated  to  some  degree  what 
the  social  vision  and  practice  of  the  nurseries  really  were. 
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THE  CHILD  THE  NURSERY  SHOULD  RECEIVE 

Perhaps  this  question  can  be  answered  best  by  a process  of 
elimination.  Obviously,  the  mentally  defective  child  connot  profit 
by  nursery  care.1 

The  little  baby,  as  has  been  stated,  does  not  belong  in  the  nursery. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  a mother  from  weaning  a child  if  she 
knows  it  will  be  admitted;  no  law  to  the  contrary  will  influence 
her.  A baby  needs  quiet,  and  an  unbroken  routine  of  care.  Street- 
car riding,  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  handling  by  different 
people,  change  in  feeding — even  the  best  nursery  care  cannot  negate 
these  influences.  The  “nine  months  of  age”  rule  that  many  nurseries 
have  made  has  a solid  basis  in  experience. 

The  large  family  of  children  does  not  belong  in  the  nursery.  The 
Russians  are  rfealists  when  they  say  that  “the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren is  a full-time  worker.”  The  mother  of  four  or  more  children 
cannot  survive  the  superhuman  ordeal  of  escorting  them  to  the 
nursery,  doing  a full  day’s  work  in  industry  and  running  the  home 
besides.  Under  such  pressure,  a family  is  almost  sure  to  disinte- 
grate. 

In  relation  to  this  question  of  the  admission  of  large  families,  an 
interesting  point  in  family  and  nursery  budgeting  might  be  raised. 
Some  nurseries  reckon  that  the  cost  of  a child  per  day  runs  as  high 
as  $.85.  Four  children  would  cost  about  $20.40  a week.  The 
eleven  meals  and  all  the  other  benefits  the  children  receive  at  the 
nursery  are  a form  of  material  relief.  The  question  should  always 
be  asked  as  to  whether  the  same  amount  of  money,  put  directly  into 
the  family  budget,  might  not  be  used  more  effectively  under  the 
management  of  the  mother.  Certainly,  in  the  large  family  there  is 
every  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

What  child  then  does  belong  in  the  nursery?  Certainly,  the 
“emergency”  case ; the  child  whose  mother  is  ill,  or  where  there 
is  illness  among  other  members  of  the  family  and  it  is  necessary 
to  relieve  the  over-burdened  mother.  The  child,  past  babyhood, 
from  the  one-  or  two-child  family,  where  the  mother,  even  though 
she  be  a widow  and  receiving  aid  from  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund,  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  budget  by  working  outside 
the  home.  The  illegitimate  child,  whose  mother,  even  though  she 
may  be  receiving  help  for  the  child  from  its  father,  must  still  sup- 
port herself.  In  a word,  the  child  who  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  thrive  under  the  nursery  regime,  and  whose  care  in  the  nursery 
is  part  of  a carefully  thought-out  plan  for  constructive  family  wel- 
fare. This  last  statement  indicates  again  that  family  case-work  is 
a basic  service  in  nursery  families. 

JAs  a matter  of  fact,  if  the  statements  of  the  matrons  can  be  relied  upon,  there  are  almost 
no  mentally  defective  children  in  the  nurseries  today.  Occasionally  a matron  spoke  of  a child 
as  “backward,  ” but  even  this  comment  was  rare. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  DAY  NURSERIES 

The  present  status  of  state  and  city  licensing  of  day  nurseries 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been  well  discussed  in  a recent 
number  of  the  “Survey.”1 
To  quote : 

“The  writer  recently  sent  out  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  a form 
letter  addressed  to  the  child  welfare  department,  where  one  was 
known  to  exist,  to  the  state  department  of  health  in  other  cases,  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  status  of  day  nurseries.  The  specific 
data  requested  were: 

“A  copy  of  the  state  ordinance  requiring  licensing  and  supervision 
of  day  nurseries  (if  in  existence)  with  the  number  and  name  of  any 
cities  with  separate  ordinances,  or 

“Plans  for  state  or  city  supervision,  where  no  ordinance  existed. 

“Of  the  forty-eight  letters  sent  out.  twenty-seven  received  recognition, 
twenty-one  remained  unanswered.  Of  the  twenty-seven  states  which 
replied  one  carries  a statute  on  its  books,  three  have  a state  license 
system,  two  more  reported  a state  law  and  one  or  two  city  licenses  in 
effect  as  well.  That  is,  six  states  report  some  measure  of  state  protection.2 
Two  more3  reported  the  nurseries  in  their  largest  cities  were  operating 
under  a city  ordinance. 

“Of  the  thirteen  which  reported  definitely  that  neither  state  or  city 
licensing  was  required,  only  two  “regretted”  that  no  such  licenseship 
existed  and  four  claimed  that  they  were  “interested”  in  such  a measure. 

“Of  the  remaining  six  answers  to  the  form  letter,  two  sent  ordinan- 
ces referring  to  boarding  homes,  apparently  with  no  realization  of  the 
difference,  two  said  naively  that  they  “did  not  think”  they  had  any 
ordinance  affecting  day  nurseries,  another  stated  that  a certain  city 
was  operating  under  an  ordinance  while  the  city  in  question  denied 
the  fact,  and  perhaps  the  climax  was  reached  by  the  department  of 
health  which  referred  the  letter  to  the  attorney  general! 

“It  is  significant  that  of  the  twenty-one  states  which  failed  to  reply, 
the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries — the  only  national  organiza- 
tion working  to  bring  about  state  supervision  of  nurseries — lists  in  its 
directory  fifteen,  containing  fifty-two  cities  possessing  a total  of  ninety- 
two  nurseries.  This  list  is  of  1921  with  such  corrections  as  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Federation  Office.  Authoritative  in- 
formation from  near-by  states  suggests  that  the  total  number  remains 
fairly  static,  although  old  nurseries  go  out  of  existence  and  new  ones 
are  started,  with,  a facility  and  frequence  which  but  emphasizes  the 
need  for  careful  supervision. 

“In  all,  this  same  directory  lists  239  cities  in  the  United  States  con- 
taining a total  of  580  nurseries.  Of  these  it  is  known  that  a total  of 
237  nurseries  in  62  cities  are  operating  under  state  or  city  licenseship: 
that  is  they  are  required  to  meet  minimum  standards  before  they  can 
be  established  and  remain  under  supervision  of  state  or  city  health  or 
welfare  authorities  after  they  are  in  operation.” 

State  Departments,  whether  of  Health  or  of  Welfare.  ar<*  of 
course  primarily  concerned  with  minimum  health  standards  in  nur- 
sery care,  for,  whatever  else  is  left  undone,  these  very  little  children 
coming  from  homes  of  poverty  and  congested  living,  must  be  pro- 
tected from  communicable  disease. 


1“Too  Near  to  he  Seen  ” Frances  Colhurne  The  Survey  January  15,  1924  Page  39G. 
2 New  York,  California,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Virginia. 

3 Texas,  Washington. 
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A digest  was  made  of  the  minimum  standards  set  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day 
Nurseries,  the  States  of  Ohio,  California,  New  York  State,  and  the 
Cities  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New  York  City  and 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
differ  slightly  in  detail  though  the  important  points  are  of  course 
covered  by  both,  and  there  is  no  conflict  in  standards.  Illinois  has 
no  state  law;  the  Chicago  city  ordinance  covers  some  forty  nurseries 
in  that  city.  In  Ohio,  the  city  ordinances  of  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati are  almost  alike — one  was  evidently  modelled  after  the  other  ; 
the  state  law  is  not  so  detailed ; there  is  no  conflict  in  standards. 

In  Ohio  and  California,  the  licensing  is  done  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  in  New  York  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and 
in  the  six  cities  by  the  Boards  of  Health. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  day  nurseries  should  not 
be  included  in  an)'  system  of  state  licensing  of  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  fact  that  the  children  are  not  kept  at  night 
makes  certain  health  regulations  necessary,  but  in  general  they 
should  conform  to  the  same  minimum  standards  as  a temporary 
boarding  home.1 

Many  of  the  better  day  nurseries  of  the  state  would  undoubtedly 
welcome  some  form  of  state  licensing  and  control.  In  fact,  they 
resent  their  loss  of  status  through  being  grouped  with  the  very  poor 
nurseries,  which  in  many  respects  show  a dangerous  resemblance 
to  the  old-fashioned  “baby  farm.”  At  least  a third  of  the  nurseries — 
notably  those  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nur- 
series— would  be  affected  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  insistence  on 
uniform  standards  under  state  supervision. 

The  nurseries  of  Pennsylvania  show  every  type  of  child  care,  from 
the  best  to  the  worst.  Chart  F (Minimum  Standards  of  Nursery 
Care)  was  compiled  from  the  dig'est  already  mentioned  to  show 
rating  of  Pennsylvania  nurseries.  In  the  digest  it  was  found  that 
twenty-six  different  regulations  were  mentioned  six  or  more  times 
in  the  eleven  sets  of  standards  studied.  Twenty-two2  of  these 
twenty-six  regulations  have  been  tabulated  for  the  Pennsylvania 
nurseries  in  such  a way  that  they  could  be  used  for  comparison. 
Every  one  of  them  relates  to  the  protection,  of  the  child  against 
disease,  and  to  its  training  in  hygienic  living. 

3 The  Cleveland  ordinance  defines  a day  nursery  as  “an  institution  or  place  where  three  or 
more  children,  not  of  common  parentage,  are  received  for  periods  of  not  less  than  four  hours 
nor  more  than  twenty-four  at  one  time,  for  care  apart  from  their  parents,  whether  for  com- 
pensation, reward  or  otherwise.” 

2 The  two  rules  in  regard  to  the  care  of  diapers  are  combined  in  one  chart.  The  remaining 
three  regulations  were : windows  to  be  screened  from  May  15  to  October  15 ; a daily  health 

inspection  to  be  made  of  each  child ; any  child  absent  a week  to  be  re-examined  by  the  Doctor 
before  entering.  The  nurseries  were  visited  in  winter,  so.  while  the  question  was  raised,  the 
visitor  could  not  be  sure  of  adequate  screening.  All  the  matrons  claimed  to  “look  the  children 
over”  each  morning,  but  this  examination  ranged  from  the  most  careful  examination  by  a 
trained  nurse  down  to  the  most  casual  glance.  There  were  so  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  re-admission  of  a child  after  a week’s  absence  that  this,  too,  was  not  regarded 
as  accurate  enough  to  chart  for  all  the  nurseries. 
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The  chart  shows  that  Pennsylvania  nurseries  as  a group  rate 
very  low  in  child  hygiene.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  nurseries  in  the 
country  are  in  this  state.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  others  that 
are  a menace  to  the  health  of  every  child  that  attends  them,  and 
that,  in  common  decency,  should  be  closed. 

Some  form  of  state  supervision  and  control  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  day  nursery  work  in  Pennsylvania  can  hope  to  rank  with 
that  of  Ohio,  New  York,  or  Massachusetts. 

bEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  CHART  F 

Individual  Toilet  Articles:  Individual  articles,  kept  free  from  con- 
tact. 

Limited  Number  of  Children  Per  Worker:  In  many  nurseries, 

it  was  impossible  to  group  the  children  in  any  adequate  way,  accord- 
ing to  age,  so  the  rough  measure  of  one  worker  for  every  twelve 
children  was  used. 

Proper  Food:  A general  estimate  of  caloric  and  vitamin  content 

was  made  from  the  sample  menus,  and  consideration  was  given  to 
the  presence,  in  a balanced  diet,  of  milk,  fresh  and  cooked  fruit, 
butter,  eggs,  cereals. 

Adequate  Plumbing:  Plumbing  in  good  condition;  hot  and  cold 

water;  one  toilet  for  every  fifteen  children;  one  wash-basin  for 
every  ten  children;  at  least  one  bath-tub. 

Proper  Ventilation:  This  estimate  depended  largely  on  the  work- 
er’s judgment,  since  there  were  almost  no  thermometers  nor  simple 
ventilating  devices. 

Cubic  Feet  Air  Space:  This  too  is  a rough  estimate,  based  on 

the  number  of  children  and  the  floor  area.  The  height  of  the  ceil- 
ings was  not  recorded. 

Beds  Equipped:  In  the  baby  rooms,  with  sheets,  blanket  and 

rubber  sheeting.  In  the  slat  beds,  with  a blanket.  The  warmth 
of  the  covering  was  not  considered,  since  the  children  do  not  stay 
at  night. 

Isolation  Room : Used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Cloak  Room:  A place  to  hang  clothing  far  enough  apart  to  aAmid 
contact,  and  with  some  ventilation.  In  many  places,  there  are  rows 
of  hooks  in  the  hall. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SUGGESTED  STANDARDS  OF  NURSERY  CARE 

The  following  standards  are  based  on  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  various  states  and  cities;  the  minimum  standards  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day 
Nurseries,  and  especially  of  the  “Study  of  the  Day  Nurseries  of 
Philadelphia”  made  by  the  Child  Federation  of  that  city  in  1916. 

These  suggestions  are  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive.  They  are 
simply  a guide  to  any  group  thinking  of  starting  a day  nursery  in 
their  own  community.  They  represent  a minimum  of  requirements. 
Many  desirable  kinds  of  equipment  have  been  omitted.  More  de- 
tailed suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Federation 
of  Day  Nurseries,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  or  from 
The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nurseries. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia,  will  furnish  free  samples  of  a health  record ; 
a social  service  record;  a standard  diet  list;  outline  for  an  annual 
report;  monthly  report  sheet. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  used  in  testing  nursery  work : — 

When  is  a Nursery  Needed?  Before  opening  a nursery,  the 
group  interested  should  consult  all  the  social  case-workers  serving 
that  neighborhood  as  to  the  actual  need  for  the  work.  A list  of 
the  mothers  who  seem  to  need  the  nursery  should  be  made,  and  a 
trained  case-worker  should  determine,  in  each  case;  whether  nursery 
care  is  the  best  solution  to  the  mother’s  problem. 

The  Location  of  the  Nursery:  Nurseries  must  of  course  be  lo- 

cated in  congested  industrial  neighborhoods  in  order  to  be  near  the 
homes  of  the  children.  For  this  reason,  the  question  of  play  space 
and  the  type  of  building  must  be  carefully  considered.  While  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a new  building,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  industrial  populations  shift  and  there  is  always  danger  that 
the  nursery  may  be  left  behind.  For  this  reason  a well-adapted 
old  building  is  better,  both  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  it 
may  be  re-sold  more  easily  in  later  years.  The  great  danger  in 
using  an  old  building  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  may  fail  to 
install  necessary  plumbing. 

The  Type  of  Building:  The  building  should  be  as  simple  as 

possible,  not  too  large.  A good  “nursery  unit”1  seems  to  be  about 
50  children.  A larger  group  tends  to  become  “institutionalized,” 
md  the  idea  of  the  nursery  as  the  “extension  of  the  home”  is  lost. 

JThe  problem  of  costs  is  always  important  in  nursery  work.  The  group  must  be  large  enough 
0 keep  down  the  per  capita  cost,  yet  not  too  large  for  the  “individualizing”  of  each  child. 
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In  general,  there  should  be  the  following  rooms:  Two  playrooms, 
for  the  large  and  small  children;  a kitchen;  a dining  room;  a nursery 
for  the  babies;  an  isolation  room;  a laundry.  Adequate  rooms  for 
the  resident  workers.  There  must  be  play  space  in  the  yard.  If 
possible  the  nursery  should  be  located  near  a public  kindergarten, 
rather  than  have  a private  kindergarten  in  the  house.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  toilet  for  every  fifteen  children,  one  wash-basin  for 
every  ten  children. 

Fire  precautions : There  should  be  an  iron  fire-escape  on  every 

building  where  the  third  floor  is  used ; a telephone ; fire  extinguishers 
on  every  floor;  all  stoves  and  fire  places  must  be  protected  by 
screens ; most  important,  there  should  be  regular  fire-drills,  with 
a gong  distinguishable  from  other  bells.  Each  worker  must  clearly 
understand  what  part  she  is  to  play  in  case  of  fire. 

Temperature  and  Ventilation:  A thermometer  is  needed  in  every 

room,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  65-68  degrees.  Simple  window 
ventilators  are  on  the  market.  Some  device  to  moisten  dry  heat 
should  be  used.  200  cubic  feet  air  space  per  child. 

Plumbing  and  Toilet  Fixtures:  Exposed  plumbing;  a window  in 

every  toilet;  toilet  paper  at  every  seat;  separate  toilets  for  girls  and 
boys ; every  toilet  scrubbed  daily  with  soap  and  water ; chamber 
chairs  should  be  abolished.  A board,  with  toilet  seats  cut  in  it, 
fastened  on  hinges  against  the  toilet  walls,  with  agate  chambers 
beneath,  is  an  inexpensive  substitute  for  more  flush  closets  in  the 
babies’  toilet. 

Drinking  Water:  A bubbler  is  a great  convenience  for  older 

children.  For  the  very  little  ones,  individual  drinking  cups. 

Cleaning  Methods:  Floors,  woodwork,  furniture,  walls,  should 

be  washable.  Dry  cleaning  must  not  be  used.  No  wall  paper  or 
rugs. 

Care  of  Clothing:  A separate  room,  ventilated,  for  outside  wraps, 

with  hooks  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  contact.  Individual  mesh 
bags,  hung  from  hooks,  for  the  babies’  clothing.  Nursery  aprons 
should  be  provided  for  older  children.  Babies  should  be  completely 
re-dressed  in  nursery  clothing  each  morning. 

Care  of  Diapers:  Diapers  should  be  rinsed  out  immediately  after 

using,  dropped  in  a covered  pail,  and  boiled  fifteen  minutes  the  same 
day.  No  soiled  diapers  should  be  carried  away  by  the  mothers. 
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Care  of  Bottles : All  nursing  bottles  must  be  rinsed  and  filled 

with  cold  water  after  using.  Bottles  must  be  boiled  before  re-filling, 
and  the  baby’s  name  or  number  pasted  on  it.  Nipples  should  be 
boiled  after  using,  and  kept  in  boric  acid  water. 

Toilet  Articles:  Each  child  should  be  provided  with  a towel, 

comb,  wash-rag,  and  toothbrush,  kept  on  separate  hooks,  far  enough 
apart  to  avoid  contact. 

Care  of  Milk:  Only  certified  or  pasteurized  milk  may  be  used. 

All  milk  must  be  kept  in  sealed  bottles,  against  the  ice. 

Infant  Feeding:  All  infants  must  be  under  the  care  of  a doctor, 

preferably  the  nursery  doctor,  who  shall  prescribe  the  formula. 
Nursery  should  provide  a sufficient  number  of  bottles  for  the  mother 
to  take  home  at  night,  and  instruct  her  carefully  in  the  preparation 
of  food  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Nursing  Babies:  Nursing  babies  should  not  be  admitted,  nor 

should  the  mothers  be  permitted  to  wean  them.  The  social  case- 
worker should  help  to  make  some  other  arrangement  for  the  family, 
through  other  social  agencies. 

Standard  Diet:  Approved  by  a doctor  or  trained  dietitian,  should 

be  used.  This  diet  must  include  at  least  one  pint  of  milk  for  chil- 
dren over  two,  fresh  fruit,  cooked  fruit,  green  vegetables,  cereals  and 
eggs. 

Admission  Regulations:  1.  The  home  should  be  visited  before 

admission. 

2.  A stripped  examination  of  every  child  by  regular  nursery 
doctor  should  be  made  before  admission. 

3.  Abnormal  or  sub-normal  children  should  not  be  admitted. 

4.  No  nursing  babies,  nor  any  baby  under  nine  months  of  age, 
should  be  admitted,  except  after  the  most  careful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  case-worker  to  make  other  provision  for  it. 

5.  No  child  with  any  infectious  disease  may  be  admitted.  The 
doctor  should  make  vaginal  smears  of  all  girls. 

A Regular  Doctor:  A regular  practicing  physician,  paid  if  pos- 

sible, should  be  attached  to  every  nursery.  He  shall  examine  every 
child  before  admission,  and  before  re-admission  if  absent  one  week. 
He  shall  visit  the  nursery  at  least  once  a week,  and  re-examine  all 
the  children  at  least  every  three  months.  He  shall  arrange  all 
follow-up  health  work  after  the  initial  examination. 

Daily  Health  Exam:  The  matron  shall  inspect  each  child  care- 

fully everv  morning  at  admission. 
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Dental  Care : Every  nursery  should  arrange  with  some  dental 

clinic  for  care  for  its  children.  All  the  children  should  have  a dental 
examination  at  least  once  a year. 

Kindergarten  and  Play:  There  should  be  an  equipped  play-yard, 

with  a ground-covering  of  tan  bark,  sand  or  gravel.  Play  must  be 
supervised.  The  indoor  play-rooms  should  be  equipped  with  simple, 
washable  toys.  All  kindergarten  children  should  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  public  kindergarten,  if  possible.  Private  kindergartens 
should  be  abolished. 

Social  Service  to  Nursery  Families:  No  nursery  should  be  started 

without  proper  arrangement  for  social  case-work  in  the  homes.  A 
case-worker  should  be  employed  by  the  larger  nurseries  as  a member 
of  their  regular  staff.  In  the  smaller  nursery  arrangements  can  often 
be  made  with  a local  family  agency  to  carry  the  home  service. 

Written  Records  There  should  be  a social  and  health  record  for 
each  child,  with  details  in  regard  to  home  conditions  and  follow-up 
health  work. 

Budget  and  Trained  Workers:  The  women  in  charge  of  the  nur- 

sery must  be  equipped  by  temperament  and  training  for  the  care 
and  education  of  little  children.  There  should  be  one  worker  for 
every  six  babies  under  two ; one  worker  for  every  ten  children  over 
two.  A nursery  caring  for  40  children  daily  should  plan  a budget 
of  about  $10,000  a year  with  the  following  staff : 

One  worker  for  babies,  one  worker  for  runabouts,  one  worker  for 
older  children,  one  cook,  one  cleaning  woman  and  laundress,  and 
one  part-time  social  worker. 

Accounting : An  adequate  system  of  book-keeping  should  be  in- 

stituted from  the  first.  Sample  account  sheets  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Daj'  Nurseries. 

Discipline  and  Supervision : Plarsh  and  negative  forms  of  dis- 

cipline have  no  place  in  the  care  of  little  children.  There  must  be 
sufficient  workers  to  supervise  play,  prevent  the  forming  of  bad 
habits,  and  to  instill  table  manners  and  courteous  and  gentle  be- 
havior. The  well-cared-for  and  happy  child,  with  sufficient  occupa- 
tion, is  the  good  child. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

DAY  NURSERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
March,  1924. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAY  NURSERIES 


Name 

Baldwin1 
Benezet1  4 
Cathedral2 
First1 

Forty-ninth  Street  Station1 

Frankford1 

Franklin1 

Garfield 

Good  Counsel2 

Good  Friends  Central4 

Happy1  4 

Hebrew-Downtown3 

Hope1 

House  of  Industry1 
Jane  D.  Kent1 
Jenkirrtown1 
Jewish3 

Joy1 

Kensington 
. Lincoln1  4 
Morton  Street1 
: Mother  of  Sorrows2 
i Neighborhood  Center1 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy2 
St.  Anthony’s2 
i St.  Francis  of  Assisi2 
St.  John’s2 
St.  Joseph’s2 
St.  Malachy’s2 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  de  Pazzi2 

St.  Monica’s2 

St.  Nicholas’2 

St.  Nicholas’1  4 

Salvation  Army 

San  Christoforo1 

Second  Italian  Presbyterian  Church 

Sunnyside1 

Sunshine 

Tacony 

Western  Temporary  Home 
Willing1 

1 Women’s  Union1  4 


Address 

146  West  Lehigh  Avenue 
918  Locust  Street 
1704  Summer  Street 
2218  Lombard  Street 
1223  South  47th  Street 
4445  Penn  Street 
719  Jackson  Street 
2048  East  William  Street 
744  South  10th  Street 
212  Catherine  Street 
3627  Warren  Street 
366  Snyder  Avenue 
510  North  5th  Street 
716  Catherine  Street 
1702  Vine  Street 
Thomas  and  W'ater  Streets 
- 1518  South  6th  Street 
816  North  7th  Street 
2121  East  Dauphin  Street 
19th  and  Ellsworth  Streets 
5914  Morton  Street 
4719  Lancaster  Avenue 
428  Bainbridge  Street 
2131  North  Broad  Street 
2337  Carpenter  Street 

34  East  Logan  Street 
1218  Vine  Street 

2116  North  Hancock  Street 
1426  North  11th  Street 
730  Montrose  Street 
1615  Porter  Street 
1720  South  9th  Street 
328  South  12th  Street 
236  South  3rd  Street 
2613  Gray’s  Ferry  Road 
Callowhill,  between  64th  & 65th 
Streets 

1211  Thompson  Street 
647  North  11th  Street 
7002  Keystone  Street 

35  North  40th  Street 
427  Pine  Street 

' 707  South  19th  Street 


PITTSBURGH  AND  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  DAY  NURSERIES 


Community 

Homestead  and  Munhall  Community 
McKeesport 

Morgan  Community  House4 
Public  Wash  House  and  Bath  Associ- 
ation 

St.  Ann’s2 
St.  Raphael’s2 
Salvation  Army 
Soho  Baths’ 

Volunteers  of  America 
Warren4 

Wood’s  Run  Settlement 


126  South  First  Street,  Duquesne 
936  Orchard  Street,  Munhall,  Home- 
stead P.  O. 

522  Ringold  Street,  McKeesport 
73  Fullerton  Street 
3445  Butler  Street 

28  Fernando  Street 
3715  Penn  Avenue 
25  Fernando  Street 
2408  Fifth  Avenue 
500  West  North  Avenue 
2620  Center  Avenue 
3033  Petosky  Street 
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DAY  NURSERIES  OUTSIDE  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH 
AND  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


Name 

Cecil  Sayre 

Day  Nursery  and  Children’s  Home 
Day  Nursery  of  Children’s  Aid  Society 
Erie2 
Lancaster 

St.  Joseph’s  Shelter2 
Scranton 


Address 

521  Taylor  Street,  Bethlehem 
139  Linden  Street,  Allentown 
17  West  Airy  Street,  Norristown 
209  East  9th  Street,  Erie 
144  South  Queen  Street,  Lancaster 
317  Linden  Street,  Scranton 
332  Jefferson  Avenue,  Scranton 


'Member  of  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day  Nurseries. 

2 Catholic. 

3Jewish.  L 

'Negro. 


